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Vocational education in home economics may best be tentatively 
defined, at this stage in its development, from the following viewpoints: 
1. The interpretation of the law which gave the term general use. 

2. The purpose of the work as expressed in the term “vocational.” 

3. Its method of instruction. 

4. The group of people for whom it is intended. 

The law limits vocational home economics, in terms of time, age of 
pupils, administration, grade of work, and use of funds. In the all-day 
school one-half of the time must be given to vocational subjects; in the 
part-time schools instruction must continue for 144 hours. All pupils 
must have reached their fourteenth birthday or have the maturity of 
pupils who are that age. The schools and classes must be under public 
control. The work must be of less than college grade, and all federal 
funds must be matched by state or local funds. 

From the standpoint of purpose the word “vocational” really defines 
itself as training for the vocation of homemaking. General educa- 
tion, culture, information, skill, are more remote ends; the definite pur- 
pose as declared by the content of the term itself is specifically that of 
training for a vocation, and that vocation the one of homemaking. 

In its method, vocational home economics works from without into the 
school room by seeking to discover the information and various skills 

1 Presented at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
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necessary to successful homemaking, through an analysis of the “home- 
maker’s job,” made from the homemaker’s viewpoint, and her actual 
duties, rather than based on a theory evolved within four walls, remote 
from the actual vocation itself. 

The analysis of the job is one of the fundamental steps in setting up a 
program for vocational education, and was first started in trade and 
industry. Steps have since been taken to adapt this scheme to agri- 
culture, and still more recently, a beginning in its adaptation to 
the vocation of homemaking, through the work of Zella E. Bigelow, 
then Special Assistant in Home Economics, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The aim of job analysis is to find and to list all of the content of a 
given activity that functions. In other words, it is a classified deter- 
mination of the job content; it determines what is to be “‘put over’ to 
the learner; it answers the question, “What do we need to know to do 
the job effectively;”’ and is expressed in a modification of Richard’s 
formula, E = M + (T & J), in which £ represents equipment, skill, 
and knowledge required for efficient service in the trade to be taught, 
M represents manipulative skill required either with tools or in the con- 
trol of machines, T represents knowledge of the trade technical content 
of the particular occupation in question, and J represents knowledge of 
the general trade content which can be shown to function directly in 
industrial efficiency. 

The analysis of the job serves: (1) as a checking list for the teacher, 
preventing the omission of important things; (2) as a checking list for 
students; (3) to show what functions; and (4) to show what should be 
taught and what should be told, or to distinguish between instruction and 
information. It also aids in discovering what should be taught and what 
can best be learned “on the job.” 

In its method, vocational home economics further endeavors to tie up 
the instruction in the school with that of the home by emphasizing the 
value of the home project, and seeking the active codperation of the 
mothers, that the homes may be used as laboratories in supplementing 
the work of the school. 

By the home project method the learner is brought into contact with 
the vocation, a very essential condition in any vocational work. It 
would be a strange education that trained a plumber and gave him no 
contact with his job, under normal conditions, or a carpenter who worked 
wholly with models and artificial devices and never on a real construction 


itself. 
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Through the home project a supervised, directed piece of work is 
done under normal home conditions. Thus contact with the vocation 
s secured. !t calls into play skill and information acquired in the 
school, and demands new skills and information, in the utilization of 
which the student must exercise both judgment and initiative. 

A plan for the supervision of home projects, and the establishment of 
tests to evaluate results of such work are still to be developed. This 
lack is an obstacle, at the present time, to the success of this method. 

From the standpoint of groups to be reached, vocational education 
in home economics steps out of the common school practice of receiving 
in a grade only such pupils as have covered all the work in the preceding 
grades, and opens its doors to all girls and women, no matter what the 
age, condition, and previous education, who can profit by this type of 
instruction. 

While opportunity is offered for electives, vocational education 
emphasizes, in addition to home economics subjects, the teaching of 
civics, English, and applied science and art, from the study of which 
great benefit may be derived, without acquaintance with a large 
number of prerequisites. 

In order to carry out the vocational scheme for education in home eco- 
nomics, the organization and administration of certain types of schools 
and classes are necessary, and these are enumerated here in the order, 
as I conceive it, of their importance for vocational education in home 
economics: 

1. The part-time school designed for girls 14 years of age and above, 
who can not attend the full school time either because they are employed 
in a wage-earning pursuit or are needed at home. 

2. Evening classes for young homemakers and prospective home- 
makers. 

3. All-day classes, which continue the full school day during the 
school year. 

4. Evening schools in urban communities for mature homemakers. 

5. Evening schools in rural communities for mature homemakers. 

The discussion of types in this paper will be limited to the part-time 
classes and schools, the importance of which in a program of vocational 
education was so well recognized in the enactment of the Federal Law 
for Vocational Education that provision was made for at least one- 
third of the Trade and Industry fund to be spent on this type of school. 
This stimulus was needed, since part-time classes are often most difficult 
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to initiate, in that they require, for many groups, the codperation of 
employers who are unwilling for employees to be pursuing on employ- 
ment time any form of education that does not seem to contribute 
directly to wage-earning power. 

Compulsory education legislation, then, is almost a necessity for es- 
tablishing successful part-time work, and the spread of such state legis- 
lation in the past two years, since the enactment of the Federal Law for 
Vocational Education, has been almost phenomenal. In 1917 only two 
states in the Union had compulsory part-time laws; at the present time 
19 states have compulsory part-time laws, ten of these being enacted in 
1919 and 7 in 1920. Six of these 19 are Pacific Coast States, four West 
Central States, five East Central States, and four Eastern States. 
Every section, then, with the exception of the South, is represented in 
the group of states with compulsory part-time laws, and the delay there 
no doubt is due to the fact that general compulsory education laws in the 
Southern States are just becoming effective and such laws logically 
precede those for part-time education. 

In the year 1918-19, 27 part-time schools in home economics, enrolling 
4278 pupils and employing 74 teachers, were reimbursed from federal 
funds, while in 1919-20, 325 part-time schools in home economics, 
enrolling 10,913 pupils and employing 313 teachers, were reimbursed 
from federal funds. This remarkable increase in the number of schools 
in so short a space of time is no doubt due in large measure to the 
enactment of the compulsory part-time laws, thus overcoming the diffi- 
culty of organizing this type of school without such laws. 

There are three types of part-time schools in which home economics 
may be taught, each one of which must continue for at least 144 hours 
during the school year, usually distributed on a basis of four hours a 
week for 36 weeks. 

a. General continuation classes or schools, in which less than 50 per 
cent of the time is given to home economics subjects, and the remainder 
to such general subjects as will promote the civic and vocational intelli- 
gence of the pupils. These schools are classified under Trade and In- 
dustry, and reimbursement is made from that fund. Such classes are 
designed especially for girls from 14 to 16 or 17 years of age. 

b. Part-time home economics classes in which 50 per cent, or more, 
but not all of the time is given to home economics subjects, and the 
remainder devoted to general education subjects. These classes will 
reach girls 14 to 18 years of age. 
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c. Part-time home economics classes in which all the time is given to 
home economics subjects. The work here is arranged in a sequence of 
short units and may deal with any phases of homemaking. Many 
girls from 16 to 20 years of age may benefit especially by these classes. 

The pupils found in the part-time classes have dropped out of school 
at various stages of their educational career, less frequently from eco- 
nomic pressure than from a distaste for the study and discipline to which 
they have been subject. They have had varied experiences in the 
worlds of employment and non-employment, and often look with grave 
suspicion on the school they are forced to attend. 

The younger groups are found in the general continuation schools, 
where the aim is to promote the greatly needed civic and vocational 
intelligence of the American child. These young people present a very 
distinct problem with their limited education and fairly large experi- 
ence in the world of affairs, therefore the program that meets their 
needs is a unique and special one. For this reason great care is neces- 
sary that the school does not follow too closely the lines of general 
education in the public schools or vocational education in the trade 
preparatory and trade extension classes. 

Quoting from Mrs. Mary Eastwood of the William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, in a paper read before the Educational Congress in Har- 
risburg, November 17 to 22, 1919: “These children expect much as a 
result of the operation of the law and should not be disappointed. They 
feel that in giving eight of their working hours to school instruction they 
will be greatly handicapped in advancement in industry unless the sub- 
jects are of real value to them. . . . . Those paid for piece 
work object, for their pay envelope is smaller by $1.00 to $2.50 per 
week; even an additional carfare used in coming to school is mentioned 
as an inconvenience. Some think advancement in their work and in- 
crease of salary less possible because of eight hours’ absence from work.” 

Such subjects as civics, English, arithmetic, vocational intelligence, 
commercial subjects, shop work, and home economics, when rightly 
presented, make a strong general continuation school program. 

If the hours are eight per week, the following distribution of time to 
subjects is found successful: 

Approximately 60 minutes to English and civics respectively; 90 min- 
utes to physiology, hygiene and sanitation; 45 minutes to arithmetic; 
45 minutes to geography; 90 minutes to vocational guidance; and 90 
minutes to home economics. The time element, of course, will be varied 
to meet the needs of individual pupils and groups. 
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Reimbursement for such a program would be made from the Trade 
and Industries fund, as for any part-time program where home econom- 
ics instruction consumes less than 50 per cent of the time. 

The home economics extension type, with part of the time given to 
other subjects but with 50 per cent or more of the time devoted to 
home economics subjects, reaches a somewhat older group of girls and 
young women whose general education has been more extended or for 
whom marriage is not remote. 

On an 8 hour a week basis for this group at least 4 hours would be given 
to home economics subjects with a suggestive equitable distribution of 
the remainder of the 8 hours as follows: physiology, hygiene and sanita- 
tion, 60 mins.; community civics, 60 mins.; English, 45 mins.; arithmetic 
or geography, 45 mins.; electives, 30 mins. 

The other type of home economics extension classes is one in which 
the entire time is given to home economics subjects. This reaches a 
group of prospective brides, young homemakers, girls in the wage earn- 
ing field or at home, who want to center their time and attention 
for a few hours a week on such subjects only as train directly for 
homemaking. 

The content of the homemaking courses in these part-time schools 
should be close to the immediate needs of the individual girl. 

For the younger groups and those for whom marriage is remote, the 
content should center upon their present food, clothing, and shelter 
needs; their present expenditures in these lines and how these can be 
modified to better meet their needs and incomes; how and where to pur- 
chase the most wholesome meals at least expense; what to prepare at 
home and how best to do this; how to select, purchase, wear, care for, 
and repair all clothing, including hats, shoes, hose, and gloves; available 
and suitable houses or rooms in the community, for family or indi- 
vidual use, sanitary and with rentals within their income. 

There is probably not a single community that can not furnish girls 
and young women for these part-time classes, although the school records 
are still as a rule very incomplete on the whereabouts of girls no longer 
on their lists. 

The survey to secure data on community needs for education of vari- 
ous types has up to this time been a formal expensive piece of work cover- 
ing a large field and often disappointing in the returns to the community. 
The local participants in the survey have either failed to appreciate their 
responsibility on the constructive side, been unable to secure the coép- 
eration of the community in setting up a program, or have removed to 
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other fields leaving the reorganization of the schools along the line of 
survey recommendations to a successor who is either not in sympathy 
with the proposed changes or who becomes so submerged with other 
problems in the new administration as to let the survey program drop 
entirely out of sight. Plans for informal preliminary surveys for small 
communities or sections of large communities are greatly needed. Such 
survey may not go further than the organization of a good school attend- 
ance department, codperation with the school assessors to secure certain 
data on the enumeration blanks, a tabulation of material already compiled 
by different departments and organizations in the state or community. 

A committee was appointed in May, at the Denver Regional Confer- 
ence of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, to develop ques- 
tionnaires and other necessary forms for such a survey. This committee 
is working in codperation with a national committee appointed at the 
National Conference at Chicago to work on the community survey. Alice 
Loomis, State Supervisor of Home Economics, Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
chairman of both committees. 

The location of the plant for part-time classes, that it may be easily 
accessible and thus save time and money, is very important. The 
place may be a school, factory, store, residence or other building that is 
adaptable to such classes, and where the necessary equipment is available. 

In organizing the subject matter for instruction in the part-time 
schools, the short unit course is becoming more and more the accepted 
form. Such a course is well adapted to the instruction of the groups 
found in part-time classes. It completes a single problem, eliminates use- 
less matter, is definite and yet flexible, appeals to people with limited 
time, centers attention on the individual rather than the group, stimu- 
lates regular attendance, gives definite instruction to a student as he needs 
it and instruction that can be used at once. Some of the essentials 
of a good short unit course are that it shall be reasonably complete within 
itself, related to other units in course, allow modification to meet indi- 
vidual needs, include only what is accepted as necessary skill and infor- 
mation by those in the vocation, related to popular need or demand, 
based on proper analysis of job, and tend to thorough work. In organ- 
izing short unit courses selection of content should be based on an analy- 
sis of the homemaker’s job and the needs of the group. The selection 
of steps in the development of the course should be based on stages of 
difficulty in learning, previous training of pupils, standards set for pro- 
duction, and be such as lend themselves to the unity of the entire 
sequence. 
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Much depends on the proper segregation of groups in classes to secure 
the highest interest and best results. While group instruction will be 
possible and should be used, individual instruction will have a promi- 
nent place because of the varied educational acquirements of the part- 
time pupils and the varied experiences. Most of all must the methods 
be economical of the pupils’ time. Mrs. Eastwood, in the paper referred 
to above also declares that the children (in part-time classes) are very 
good critics of class room methods and impatient of any waste of time. 

In these classes, as in all school instruction, the teacher is the main 
element of success. If the teacher for part-time classes is rightly se- 
lected, special problems of preliminary surveys, organization of classes 
and subject matter, and methods of instruction will be largely elimi- 
nated. Emily Griffith, head of the Opportunity School in Denver, says 
that she has no volunteer workers in her school. Her teachers must be 
paid and held responsible for the work. Always encourage pupils, never 
discourage them, is a motto for the teachers in the Opportunity School. 

The teacher in the part-time school needs to be practical, experienced, 
sympathetic with the aims of instruction, familiar with the vocations of 
the pupils, their conditions of work and of living. She must be capable 
of thinking and speaking in simple concrete language, and have at the 
same time broad social views and vision, with neither the attitude nor 
address of a social “‘uplifter.”’ 

Properly tempered enthusiasm, quick discernment of individual needs 
and good judgment are more important for this type of school than pro- 
found scholarship and much technical information. Sufficient scholar- 
ship and technical training of course are needed, but other qualifications 
are equally essential to success. 

Too often is the elementary or high school teacher who has had little 
contact with work-a-day conditions brought into the part-time school. 
The teacher who has had contact with the business world and home- 
making experience makes the greatest appeal to pupils in such schools. 

One reason for the failure of elementary and high school education to 
function in the lives of boys and girls is because the minute the doors of 
the school room close behind them, they are entirely lost sight of, as 
far as the school is concerned. What is commonly known as “follow 
up” work is becoming an accepted part of the vocational school program 
and, in the future, will be amore common feature of all school procedure. 
The organization of vocational schools and departments, calling as it 
does for information on pupils dropping out of the elementary and high 
schools, and their whereabouts, will necessitate keeping in touch with 
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those who leave school, while the enactment and enforcement of compul- 
sory education laws will lead to the establishment of well regulated school 
attendance departments in daily touch with employer and employed. 

An essential in the program of the Denver Opportunity School is that 
of “follow up” work. Points of contact are made with the daily routine 
of pupils when they first enroll, and, if employed, as most of the stu- 
dents in the school are, and voluntary attendants, as is generally the case, 
since Colorado has no compulsory part-time law, the interest of the 
employer is constantly held by reports to him of the progress of his 
employees. Again when the unemployed find employment the school 
gets in touch at once with the employer, and follows the career of stu- 
dents in their fields of work. If they do not succeed, teachers are sent 
to help “on the job.” 

In an article on the Boston Continuation School in the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine for June, 1920, we read: 

“‘An academic teacher has 20 hours of teaching and uses the remainder 
of the time in making follow-up visits to the pupils’ places of employ- 
ment or homes, in order that information may be obtained as to the 
pupils’ individual needs. The teaching program covers 32 hours a week. 
A shop teacher now has 28 hours of shop teaching and the remaining four 
hours for the upkeep of the shop. This assignment is not considered 
satisfactory. Mr. Evans, formerly principal of the Boston Continua- 
tion School, says that 20 hours should be considered a proper teach- 
ing program for the shop teacher and that he should have time to assist 
in the follow-up work. As a further reason he says, “This will enable us 
to use the valuable industrial acquaintance of the shop men and to 
place our boys to better advantage when they reach their sixteenth 
birthday.’”’ Such “follow up” work relates to the wage earning field, 
but the “follow up” work that discovers conditions of employment 
and of the home life gives a background for training in homemaking. 

In the next few years in vocational education in home economics or 
training for homemaking, the part-time school will unquestionably 
occupy a large place and whether it shall accomplish the specific work 
intended and educate the groups that can be reached by no other type of 
school depends upon an appreciation of the needs of the girls from 14 
years to 16, 18, or 20, and how to meet them. The kind of program 
carried out in the next few years, in the 19 states with compulsory edu- 
cation laws, will determine the value of this type of school and whether 
other states will inaugurate such laws and set up similar programs. 
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FOOD ACCESSORY FACTORS IN RELATION TO THE TEETH 


PERCY R. HOWE, D.D.S. 
Chief, Dental Research, Harvard University 


The effect of vitamine-deficient diets upon the teeth and gums has 
been noted by many writers. McCollum and Pitz,! Cohen and Mendel,? 
and others have observed in guinea pigs loosening of the teeth with bleed- 
ing or congested gums associated with vitamine-deficient diet. Mrs. 
May Mellanby* produced irregular teeth in pups by rachitic feeding. 
Zilva and Wells‘ examined histologically the teeth of guinea pigs fed on 
a scorbutic diet, and reported degenerate changes both in the teeth and 
in their pulps. 

Now the most generally accepted theory of dental caries is that of 
Miller. Miller held that the fermentation of carbohydrates with the 
formation of lactic acid was the cause of tooth decay. He based his 
theory upon the following experiment: Teeth were placed in a fermenting 
mixture of bread and saliva, which he renewed from time to time that 
it might not become alkaline. After three months he obtained effects 
upon some of the teeth which he states could not be told macroscopically 
or microscopically from true decay. By zinc crystallization he demon- 
strated the presence of lactic acid. He felt that he had proved his 
theory. Histologically Miller studied only the carious mass. He ig- 
nored the condition of the tooth substance immediately in advance of 
the decay. Bacteriologically his work was limited, and he found no 
specific organism which he could regard as the etiological factor in caries. 

We repeated and extended his experiment. We placed teeth in fer- 
menting mixtures of dextrose, m~'tose, lactose, saccharose, and of 
dextrin, white flour, and of bread. In some of the tubes we used saliva 
from individuals that had extensive tooth decay, in others saliva from 
cases of no decay, and in still others saliva from mixed cases. After 
six months some of the teeth showed an etched appearance, some a 
decalcified effect, and in others no change was discernible. In general 
the effects resembled those on t.cth that had been subjected to a weak 


1 McCollum, E. V., and Pitz, W., Biol. Chem., 1917, XX XI, 236. 

2 Cohen, B., and Mendel, L. B., Biol. Chem., 1918, XXXV, 427. 

3 Mellanby, Mrs. May, Dental Record, 1920, XL, 70. 

* Zilva, S. S., and Wells, F. M., Proc. Roy. Soc., 1919, B. 90, 505. 

5 Miller, W. D., Microorganisms of the Human Mouth, S. S. White, Dental Mfg. Co., p. 
196. 
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decalcifying agent. The most pronounced thing brought out was the 
great difference in structure of the various teeth. Miller himself noticed 
this. He wonders why the teeth of pigs, which feed largely on ferment- 
able foods, are free from decay. 

If Miller’s theory is sound it should be an easy matter to produce 
tooth decay in animals by fermentation. We have fed guinea pigs upon 
diets containing large amounts of the sugars and starches. These diets 
were continued for from six months to a year. The sugars were readily 
eaten, and adhered constantly to the tooth surfaces. The flora of the 
mouth became aciduric in character, but no effect could be detected in 
any of the teeth. We fed for three or four months microérganisms iso- 
lated from caries. The growth was constantly present in their mouths. 
No effect upon the teeth could be demonstrated. The animals all 
appeared to be in good condition at the end of six months, and even a 
year. 

We have, however, obtained rather extensive effects in the teeth, in 
the alveolar process, and in the jaws themselves by feeding vitamine- 
deficient diets. (The effects are not confined to the teeth and their 
adjacent structures, but are to be seen to a certain extent in the skull 
bones and in other bones of the body.) We fed the guinea pigs a simple 
diet of rolled oats and fat-free milk. They received about 25 cc. of the 
milk daily, and all the rolled oats that they would eat, with a very small 
piece of carrot or a small leaf of lettuce every other day or every third 
day. The animals were carefully watched, and when difficulty in the 
use of their legs was manifest, or difficulty in eating observed, the amount 
of green food was increased. This was necessary in order to prevent 
death, which at this stage ensues rapidly. Our object was to produce a 
chronic condition in which the lime would be slowly removed from the 
bony structures. Thus our experiments extended over periods of from 
three months to a year. When the onset of the symptoms was so 
rapid that the animals were unable to eat green foods we fed them orange 
juice from a medicine dropper. They took this with great avidity, and 
its beneficial effects were quickly evident. They were soon able to eat 
grated carrot, and later thin slices of carrot and lettuce. On the latter 
diet, combined with whole milk, they soon regained weight and appeared 
nearly normal. They were then again placed on a diet of rolled oats 
and fat-free milk, the green food being reduced to the lowest possible 
quantity. McCollum’s salt mixture or calcium lactate was usually 
added to the diet, although the milk should furnish a sufficient amount 
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of inorganic constituents. Agar-agar was also added for its effect upon 
the intestinal tract. 

By the use of such a diet we were able to produce three types of dental 
disturbance. First, we produced a very marked loosening of the teeth, 
together with an extensive absorption of the alveolar process. If the 
effect was brought about slowly, and continued for about four months, 
it resembled the alveolar absorption of senility. If it was brought about 
with more rapidity and severity the appearance was more like carious 
bone. In some instances the gums bled, and a copious flow of pus 
occurred. These conditions closely simulate the various forms of 
pyorrhea alveolaris. 

Second, the teeth, particularly in young guinea pigs, were regularly 
decalcified. A distinct bending of the teeth was seen. They could be 
bent with the fingers. A sharp instrument would penetrate them with 
ease. When brushing the bones with a soft brush, in the process of 
cleaning specimens, large portions of the teeth were often removed. 
The tips of the teeth seemed to soften first. Distinct cavity formation, 
accompanied by a brown discoloration of the affected structure, appeared 
in two cases. If, as Miller believed, dental caries is primarily a process 
of decalcification of the tooth structure, then we appear to have taken 
at least the first steps in the production of true caries. This was brought 
about not by the fermentation of sugars and starches in the mouth, but 
as one result of a profound metabolic disturbance induced by the feeding 
of a vitamine-deficient diet. 

Third, many irregular arrangements of the teeth were brought about. 
For example, the lower incisors of one young guinea pig broke off while 
he was on a deficient diet. As the guinea pig is a rodent, the teeth grew 
out again, but because of the softened condition of the supporting struc- 
tures became crossed like the letter X. About this time the pig was 
placed on a diet of whole milk with plenty of green stuff, and its general 
condition rapidly improved. When the skull was examined it was found 
that not only had the teeth become fixed in the crossed position, but the 
anterior part of the lower jaw had a wrinkled and thickened appearance, 
showing that there had been a period of decalcification followed by recal- 
cification. 

It should be stated here that the given diet was deficient in all three 
of the known vitamines. It may be found on further experimentation 
that the same effects can be produced by a deficiency of only one or two 
of the accessory food substances, but such a result would not lessen the 
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importance of any of the other factors in the diet for the maintenance 
of the general health. It is of course not possible to draw definite con- 
clusions regarding human teeth from experiments, however conclusive, 
on the teeth of guinea pigs, but in the present state of our knowledge it 
would seem that those foods which are important for growth and the 
preservation of good health are also largely concerned in the formation 
and preservation of sound teeth. Such foods are those which are recom- 
mended by McCollum and many other writers,—whole milk, fresh vege- 
tables, particularly of the green, leafy varieties, fresh fruits and whole 
grains. 

It has been noted many times in dental writings that the teeth of 
aboriginal or primitive races are practically free from decay. Dr. 
Ottofy,® on examining the teeth of Igorot children in the Philippine 
Islands, found that 68 per cent of them had perfect teeth, and that the 
imperfections in the teeth of the remaining 32 per cent were so slight that 
they would have escaped the notice of a layman. The Esquimaux are a 
caries free people. Wells’ reports that the Highlanders of Scotland are 
comparatively free from dental decay, but that the people living in the 
Lowlands have much decay. Speaking of the excellent dental condition 
of the Highland Scotch he says: “This is largely accounted for by their 
simple diet of natural foods.’”’ On the other hand he says of the ex- 
tremely poor dental condition of the Lowlanders: “The great reason for 
this is, to my mind, the diet of more refined foods.” 

Every dentist is familiar with the fact that many of the Swedish girls 
who come to this country as domestics have excellent teeth when they 
arrive, but that after eating our refined and cold storage foods their 
teeth decay rapidly. When we consider that city milk has the lowest 
amount of fat allowed by law, that butter substitutes are extensively 
used, that our flour is deficient in water-soluble vitamines, and that we 
do not have an abundance of fresh and raw vegetables, we can readily see 
that there is considerable ground for the belief that not only for full 
growth and development, but for sound teeth, a full quota in our diet 
of vitamine-containing foods is essential. 


* Ottofy, L., Dental Cosmos, 1908, L, 676. 
7 Wells, P. M., Dental Record, 1919, XX XIX, 348. 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


MABEL B. TRILLING AND FLORENCE WILLIAMS 
The University of Chicago 


I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF TESTS AND SCALES 


The common method of evaluating children’s abilities is a matter 
of judgment and personal opinion with instructors. There have been 
various investigations which show that the judgment of the most expe- 
rienced and best trained teachers concerning children’s abilities is not 
reliable. One such investigation is reported in “Measurements of 
Certain Elements of Hand Sewing” by Dr. Katharine Murdoch. The 
judgments of teachers with similar training and experience vary to a 
large extent. Two marks given by the same teacher on the same piece 
of work but at different times may also vary. All teachers experience 
difficulty in marking work accurately. Opinion wavers as to what mark 
should be given. Should the mark be A or A —, orshould the term grade 
be C or B? The teacher’s passing mood or frame of mind may decide 
the question. The need for an accurate and objective means of measur- 
ing abilities is obvious. Standardized tests and scales offer this objec- 
tive means of measurement. All sciences have developed and use meas- 
uring instruments. Temperatures are measured by thermometers. 
Weights are measured by scales. Such instruments have made possible 
the progress of science. Education is fast becoming scientific in its 
nature. In order to put education upon a really sound and scientific 
basis we must have instruments to measure the results of our teaching. 
If the teacher of clothing and textiles is to improve her technique of 
teaching she must have an accurate means of measuring and comparing 
results. The need for standardized tests and scales in clothing and 
textiles is as great as in any other school subject. 

Development of tests. In order to develop tests and scales in textiles 
and clothing it is necessary to analyze the subject matter in terms of 
the mental processes involved. The subject matter involves much the 
same types of learning as that of any other study. For example, a 
clothing and textile course includes the acquisition of skill, the exercise 
of problem-solving abilities, the acquisition of information, and the de- 
velopment of appreciation. Hand and machine sewing require skill, 
textile study requires the acquisition of information, the planning of a 
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garment requires judgment and discrimination, and the choice of a 
style requires appreciation of line and color. Before we can measure 
accurately the results of instruction in clothing and textile courses we 
need to develop tests and scales that are so constructed as to measure 
the mental processes involved. The specific outcomes from a course in 
textiles and clothing should be determined. Then tests and scales can 
be constructed to measure abilities in these specific things. 

Description of tests. Of all the specific outcomes expected in a course 
of textiles and clothing, skill is the easiest to measure. For this reason 
probably the first attempts at standardized tests and scales in the field 
of textiles and clothing are for the measurement of skill. The Murdoch 
scale is a scale for the measurement of six stitches in hand sewing. It 
consists of photographic reproductions of some samplers made by chil- 
dren. Fifteen samplers of varying degrees of excellence were photo- 
graphed and have been assigned numerical values. These fifteen sam- 
plers were selected from sewing done by 1,212 individuals and judged by 
many judges. A scientific and statistical procedure, too long to be de- 
scribed here, was followed in order to select the fifteen samplers which 
show equal steps in degrees of excellence. Unless this procedure were 
followed the scale would be of no more value than a scale made according 
to the opinion of one teacher and from samples taken from one class. 

The Knapp and Williams Scale is a scale for the measurement of abil- 
ity in machine sewing. A long careful procedure was also followed in 
the construction of this scale. An attempt was made to analyze the 
factors which contribute to the excellence of machine sewing. Five 
factors, spacing, constructive elements, tension, length of stitch, and 
neatness, were decided upon as the elements which contribute to good 
machine sewing. The scale (not yet published) consists of photographic 
reproduction of samples showing varying degrees of excellence in each 
of these factors. For example, three qualities of excellence are shown 
for spacing, three qualities of excellence in neatness and so on for each 
of the five factors. Two scales were made, one for judging the use of 
machine stitching in the construction of a hem on a straight edge and 
the other for the use of machine stitching in a French seam. 

To use either the Knapp and Williams or the Murdoch scale the work 
to be judged is compared with the samples shown in the scale. The 
work to be judged need not be a sampler, made in the same way as those 
shown in the scale. The hand sewing stitches or machine made hems 
and French seams as used in garments can also be judged. A difference 
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between the two scales is noted in that using the scale for hand sewing 
one judges for general merit and in using the one for machine sewing 
one judges separately each of the factors contributing to good machine 
sewing. 

The Trilling and Bowman Tests have been designed to test the acqui- 
sition of information and the ability to reason in situations involving 
the use of material presented in a textile and clothing course. The fol- 
lowing exercise is an example taken from these tests. 

I. To test material for wool, check the best test to use from the follow- 
ing list. 

1. Examine the sample under the microscope. 

2. Burn samples of both warp and woof threads, noticing the odor 
and type of residue. 

3. Boil the sample for a few minutes to remove sizing. 

II. To test a material for true and artificial silk, check the test in the 
following list which it would be best to use. 

1. The burning test. 

2. The microscopic test. 

3. The breaking test. 

The following exercise is an example taken from the reasoning test 
on dress design. 

I. If you had plenty of money to buy yourself a school dress fornext 
winter would you buy: 

1. A velvet dress. 

2. A serge dress. 

3. A broadcloth dress. 

4. A taffeta silk dress. 

II. You are to design a party dress for a very tall girl of about your 
own age. Should you use: 

1. Striped material with panel drapes. 

2. Plain material with ruffles, shirring, or horizontal tucks. 

3. Embroidered material with a wide girdle and plaited skirt. 


II. TESTS AND SCALES AS AN AID IN THE REORGANIZATION OF COURSES 


Need for reorganization of courses. The tests and scales described in 
the foregoing can be of great aid in the organization and teaching of home 
economics. In a recent investigation conducted by the Department of 
Home Economics in the University of Chicago, some specific reasons for 
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the reorganization of home economics courses were brought to light. 
First, there is no general practice as to the distribution of topics through 
the grades. For example, it is just as probable that the same material 
Jn textile study will be introduced in the fifth as in the ninth grade. 
Second, there is no established basis for the sequence of topics. Third, 
there has been practically no attempt to establish minimal essentials 
or standards of attainment. 

Distribution of topics. It is interesting to note how tests and scales 
can be an aid in determining what the general practice should be in 
regard to these points. First, there is no general practice as to the 
distribution of topics through the grades. For example, we do not 
know in what grade or at what age machine sewing should be introduced. 
Many of us have opinions as to the proper time but after all is said it is 
mere opinion. An examination of courses of study shows that in some 
schools it is introduced in the sixth grade, in others not until the seventh 
and eighth, and in still others not until the high school. Obviously the 
opinions of teachers vary in this respect. All these opinions can not be 
correct. There must be one period of the child’s development when 
machine sewing can be taught most efficiently and economically. By 
means of tests it would be possible to determine this period. Machine 
sewing might be taught to sixth grade classes and continued when the 
classes become seventh grade classes. At the end of this time the classes 
could be tested and their score compared with the score made by classes 
which were taught machine sewing only in the seventh grade. It is pos- 
sible that the latter would make the higher score. By delaying the in- 
struction in machine sewing for a year the children may gain the ability 
to acquire a skill more rapidly and at the same time more effectively. 
Of course it would be necessary to control the conditions carefully so 
that the results would have real meaning. 

By such experimentation, testing, and comparison of results it should 
be possible to tell where many other topics should be introduced. For 
example, the clothing course requires the cutting and fitting of a gar- 
ment. This cutting and fitting of a garment requires the exercise of _ 
those mental processes known as reasoning, judgment, and discrimina- 
tion. By means of tests and experimentation it should be possible to 
determine at what period girls best develop this ability. This does not 
mean that at one age we would turn our attention entirely to the devel- 
opment of skill, at another age to the development of the reasoning 
faculties, at still another time to the acquisition of information. Learn- 
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ing can not be so organized and pigeon-holed. However, by experimen- 
tation we could determine at what age to emphasize certain phases of 
subject matter. For example learning to sew on the machine is largely 
a matter of skill although it involves discrimination and judgment. The 
study of textiles can be made chiefly a matter of the acquisition of in- 
formation or of the exercise of problem-solving abilities. It is a matter 
of emphasis and the emphasis should depend upon the period of the 
child’s development. 

Sequence of projects. A second specific need for the reorganization of 
courses is the lack of an established basis for the sequence of projects. 
Again tests can be an aid in this reorganization of courses. Everyone 
should agree that projects should be arranged upon a basis of steadily 
increasing difficulty. Yet one course of study states that the girls may 
choose between the making of a towel and napkin and a child’s dress. 
All sewing teachers would agree that a dress is more difficult than a towel 
and napkin. Of course this is an extreme example yet other courses of 
study show very little attempt to organize projects so that they are of 
increasing difficulty. Many courses of study make such statements as 
the following: “‘Much the same outline in the eighth as in the seventh 
only more theory,” “‘Continue the work of other grades,” “Seventh 
year chiefly reviews,”’ or “Scope of the work in the sixth grade much 
the same as in the fifth.” Such statements do not indicate that there 
is a basis upon which projects are chosen which will make for progress in 
learning. Again it is a matter of opinions. Even the more experienced 
teachers can not really tell what projects are most difficult for learners. 
For example, in using the tests on machine sewing described above it 
was discovered that the hem is more difficult to make but the French seam 
is more difficult for the girls to understand. A question arises as to 
whether projects should be selected on a basis of increasing difficulty in 
technique or increasing difficulty in comprehension. However it is not 
the purpose of this article to discuss this question but to point out how 
tests and scales can be an aid in establishing a basis for the sequence of 
topics. 

Minimal essentials. A third reason for the chaotic condition of cloth- 
ing and textile courses as revealed by the investigation is the failure to 
establish minimal essentials. Every sewing teacher has her opinion as 
to what her girls should be able to do at the end of a sewing course. 
Yet it is only her opinion and it can not be of as much value as a stand- 
ard set by the testing of a large number of children. For example, if 
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the Trilling and Bowman Content Tests were given to several hundred 
children the score made by the majority would be the standard of attain- 
ment that could be expected from other children of the same age who had 
been given the same work. If tests were designed for the various phases 
of subject matter and a standard set in this way the tests would be of 
great help to the class-room teacher. She could determine how her 
children compared with the standards set by the majority of children. 
She could also detect weaknesses in her own teaching and emphasize 
her work accordingly. 

In order to make most effective our courses in clothing and textiles, 
we need careful and scientific reorganization. Standardized tests and 
scales are tools which may be used for this purpose. It is not claimed 
that by means of tests alone can this be accomplished, but tests and 
scales should play an important part. First, we need tests which will 
measure specific results accurately. Second, there should be widespread 
use of the tests and a comparison of results. Third, courses should be 
organized and taught according to the conclusions drawn. In this way 
tests and scales may be an aid in organizing our clothing and textile 
courses on a sound and scientific basis. 


A STUDY OF CLOTHING PURCHASING HABITS! 


ETHEL L. PHELPS 
Division of Home Economics, University of Minnesota 


In presenting this report of a study of purchasing habits, acknowledg- 
ment is made of the generous codperation by many busy people in obtain- 
ing the material used. It is not a report of work done by any one person, 
but summarizes the work done in Minnesota only. The reports of 
service dresses from other states confirmed the inferences drawn from 
this Minnesota work, which is only a small part of the whole survey of 
the central committee on standardization, of which Miriam Birdseye is 
chairman. 

The information collected concerning service dresses may well be used 
as a specific illustration of an intensive study of purchasing habits, the 


1 Presented at the Thirteenth‘Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Colorado Springs, June, 1920. 
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type of garment being one quite generally used. In this study, the 
term “service dress” is used by the committee to indicate the type of 
dress worn by the business woman daily, and on the street by the home- 
maker, excluding garments for formal social wear, or for house work. 
It was found necessary in some cases to include the wool or silk suit under 
this head, as many women, including homemakers, use the suit skirt 
and a blouse in place of such a dress. 

Material for this particular study was gathered by several groups, 
under the direction of Marion Weller, chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee on service dresses. These groups included the clothing and textiles 
sections of both the college and state home economics associations in 
Minnesota. Approximately 1500 to 2000 questionnaires were sent out, 
many by the chairman of the committee, and many others by the 
secretary of the local Division of Women’s Activities of the Department 
of Justice. As a result, there are represented in this report teachers, 
university students, clerks, and homemakers from small towns as well 
as cities. The student association canvassed the students, staff, and 
clerks of the college. A large number of Minneapolis teachers were 
reached through a group meeting of all home economics teachers in 
the public schools of that city. The data from homemakers were chiefly 
obtained through the codperation of the women’s clubs, questionnaires 
having been taken to the club meeting, explained, filled out, and col- 
lected. The results obtained in this way were rather more accurate and 
satisfactory than would have been the case had the blanks been distrib- 
uted promiscuously, and a much greater number were returned. All 
of the teachers, students, and clerks have been grouped together, and 
the club women divided into two groups—those living in the three larger 
cities of Minnesota (Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth), and those 
living in some 65 smaller towns scattered throughout the state. 

The total number of questionnaires returned was 876, of which approx- 
imately one-sixth were from club women in the three cities, one-third 
from club women in smaller towns, and one-half from teachers, students, 
and clerks. About one-tenth were either blank or incorrectly filled out, 
so that the actual number of reports used was 789, a number sufficiently 
large to be considered a fair sample. It is to be regretted, however, that 
this sample omits certain important groups having markedly different 
purchasing habits, namely, those living on restricted incomes, and the 
wealthy. It might well be said that the results of this study are true 
only for persons with medium incomes. 
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The questionnaires used asked people to state the materials purchased 
in the last two years for wool and silk service dresses, indicating those 
purchased by the yard, and those bought ready made. It was found 
necessary to change this description to materials now in use, for the 
reason that many women stated that they had bought nothing in the 
last two years. This information made it possible to study not only 
the materials used, but also, with sufficient accuracy, the extent to which 
they were used. When reports began to come in, it was at once evident 
that many persons do not know by name the fabrics they wear day by 
day, as was indicated by the use of the terms wool or silk in place of the 
fabric name. 

The following observations were made: 

First. Wool is used more widely than silk for service dresses in 
Minnesota, 91 per cent reporting the use of wool, and 61 per cent, the 
use of silk for this purpose, some reporting the use of both wool and 
silk, thus clearly showing the predominating importance of wool for such 
garments in a northern climate. 

Second. The number of kinds of fabrics used for service dresses, com- 
bining those purchased by the yard, and those purchased ready made, is 
large and variable; 34 for wool, and 30 for silk, the number of materials 
used by the yard being greater than the number bought ready made. 
The professional group use the largest number and the city club women 
use the fewest. This may possibly be explained on the basis of the 
apparent correlation between the number of persons reporting in each 
group, and the number of kinds of materials used by each group, the 
teachers being the largest and the city club women the smallest group. 

Third. ll fabrics are not equally popular. A very few lead with an 
astonishing majority; perhaps one-third to one-half are used with suf- 
ficient frequency to be significant, and the rest are used only occasionally. 
To illustrate this point, we need only to note that 55 per cent of all wool 
dresses reported are made of serge, and approximately 50 per cent of 
silk dresses are made of taffeta or satin, taffeta being used slightly 
more than satin. Furthermore, two other wool fabrics, tricotine and 
jersey, are used for 21 per cent of the wool dresses in addition to the 55 
per cent made of serge, making a total of 76 per cent of the wool dresses 
made from only three fabrics. Four others, poplin, broadcloth, gabar- 
dine, and velour, have a moderate amount of use, while the remaining 
27 kinds of materials are used for only 6 per cent of all the wool dresses. 
The same situation exists in regard to choice of silk fabrics. Only 10 
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per cent of the dresses are made of 21 of the 30 kinds of silk listed, while 
7 others hold an intermediate position, in addition to satin and taffeta, 
which were used for 50 per cent. In other words, the purchasing habits 
of these people lead them to use only about six different materials for 
about nine-tenths of their wool or silk service dresses. This general 
statement holds true approximately in this study, for each group, as 
well as for the whole. 

Fourth. Equally accurate information is not at present available 
concerning purchasing habits from the point of view of either whole- 
sale or retail sales. An attempt was made to approximate this 
information by interviews with department managers and buyers in 
retail stores. One wholesale establishment was visited. All agreed on 
the preéminent position of serge, as a material purchased by people 
living on moderate incomes, for service dresses, but beyond that there 
was no agreement, short time fluctuations in sales somewhat clouding 
their informal verbal reports. Were it possible to make a similar study 
of sales records in one or two representative stores, an interesting and 
valuable check for this study would be provided. 

Fifth. The relation of style to the choice of material for service dresses 
could not be ascertained. This also would best be determined by a 
study of past sales records, combined with a study of style variation. 
The relation of the present vogue of serge to the widespread use of that 
material was noted by the merchants as a difficult question to answer. 

Sixth. The use of trade marked fabrics for service dresses is very lim- 
ited, only two such being observed out of about 1150 instances of wool 
used, and 30 from over 750 instances of silk. There are many more 
trade marked silks available than similarly marked wool fabrics which 
probably accounts for the difference between wool and silk. 

A number of points may also be noted which have a bearing upon the 
teaching of textiles and clothing. The need for more wide spread knowl- 
edge of standard fabrics is very clearly pointed out. It is of basic impor- 
tance that the consumer should buy knowingly, if she is to buy wisely 
and economically. Such an ideal could be realized with greater com- 
pleteness, were there more standardization, both of fabrics and of names 
of materials, than is to be found at present. Certain standard grades 
of undermuslins—approximately equivalent in specification, name, and 
price throughout the country before the war—could be cited as illustra- 
tions of these points. Competition has fostered the production of many 
novelty materials of unknown standard, and has also given, in some 
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cases, more than one name to materials which are identical, except for 
the fact that they are the product of competing manufacturers. An 
illustration of this confusing situation is to be observed in the loose and 
varied use of the terms,—-gabardine, tricotine, and Poiret twill, as well 
as nainsook and batiste in undermuslins. 

The work with service dresses included one part which, while it is not 
strictly a study of consumption habits, is intimately related to them and 
of great importance, namely, the listing of desirable characteristics for 
some of these widely used materials, which was called for under division 
II of the general plan for the survey. A detailed discussion of this mat- 
ter can not be given at this time, other than to mention its stimulating 
effects in class, but it should be noted that the demands made by the 
consumer as to characteristics and wearing qualities of fabrics must be 
reasonable if they are to do good, and not harm the cause. It surely is 
not reasonable to ask that jersey shall not stretch, when the very nature 
of the knitted fabric makes that one of its most marked characteristics. 
Likewise, it is a waste of time to ask for serge, or wool poplin, or any other 
worsted fabric, made of combed, tightly twisted, closely woven yarns, 
that will not “shine.” The “shine” is the inevitable result of the com- 
bination of these greatly to be desired qualities, plus the wear which 
they make possible. 

In conclusion, more should be known concerning the purchasing hab- 
its of different groups of people as regards clothing, and concerning the 
basic reasons or causes underlying a variation of these habits among such 
groups. ‘This study has given some information as to what people buy, 
none as to why they buy, or what they ought to buy—for this more is 
needed. Information from groups having lower incomes is desirable, 
but some method other than the general questionnaire must be devised 
in order to obtain such data. ‘There is a practical necessity for knowing 
the purchasing habits of different groups, because of the many types rep- 
resented in textiles and clothing classes. For a similar reason definite 
information might be desirable concerning groups living in different 
geographical regions, for example, Minnesota, California, Florida. 

The entire survey of which this study is a part indicates that there 
is still a place for emphasis on fabric study in textiles and clothing class 
work, especially on standard fabrics, and the relation between their 
properties and use. The whole hearted response and widespread inter- 
est in this piece of work should prove to be sufficient encouragement 
for further investigation along similar lines. 
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PARENTS’ MEETINGS IN THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


AGNES DALEY 
Home Economics Department, New York City Schools 


“ Are we discouraged?” ‘No, not we.” 

This slogan, used so much by our soldiers in the late war when guns 
and ammunition played the all important réle, might well be applied 
to another kind of warfare, that which is being waged on malnutrition 
with its ammunition of right food facts, fired by means of mothers’ 
meetings. Our reports show that attendance at these meetings begins 
at zero and runs the gamut to 300. We might quote the teacher who 
after very special effort to reach the mothers and much preparation to 
make the meeting pleasant and profitable did not have a single one at- 
tend, but undaunted called another meeting—“ The mothers seem hard 
to get, but this week we had four; they seemed interested and promised 
to come again.”’ Another reports only two present as a result of 70 
invitations to an informal tea to meet the class teachers, adding, “ Rain- 
ing hard.” She sent 34 invitations for the following day with five 
responses. She adds “We hope in time to have a meeting to which all 
the mothers will come.” Oh no, we are not discouraged! 

Two others appeared at one school in response to a widely sent invi- 
tation. One of these announced upon her arrival, “I have raised six 
children to be self-supporting, you can’t teach me how to feed my chil- 
dren, but I thought I would come and find out what you had to say.” 
She remained an hour. The teacher talked in the most informal way 
with these two mothers. When they were leaving, the skeptical mother 
admitted that she had learned a good many things. 

The means used to get the mothers together have been many and 
various. One of the best has been coéperation with the kindergarten 
teachers. We find that the mothers of little children will respond to an 
invitation and we find, too, that we usually get more of the younger 
mothers. Those joint meetings are held sometimes in the kindergarten 
and sometimes in the school kitchen. The kindergarten teachers look 
after the social side of the meeting and the cooking teachers give a well 
prepared talk illustrated with typical meals for children. These meals 
have been prepared by children and arranged on trays. Posters also 
are used to help visualize the facts taught and some literature is distri- 
buted. We have found that after one of these meetings the women are 
eager to talk and gather in groups about the teachers present. 
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The following illustrations will serve to show the interest that has 
been awakened: At one of the gatherings a mother, dressed in mourning, 
told the cooking teacher she had recently lost her husband of tubercu- 
losis, and that she had a little daughter who, she feared, had inherited a 
tendency to this disease. She was most anxious to do the right thing 
for her child. The cooking teacher then and there made an appointment 
to go to her home where they could quietly talk over the child’s diet 
and general care. Another mother said that her little boy refused to 
eat breakfast; what could she do? Again the teacher came to the rescue, 
telling her she would see the boy and do all that she could to show him 
the importance of eating good food before coming to school. 

There has been an opportunity for originality on the part of the teach- 
ers holding these meetings. Plays have been written and staged to the 
delight of the children and the interest of parents; stories have been 
told, with illustrations. Personal invitations, many hundreds, even 
thousands, have been sent into the homes. Children have written invi- 
tations, each to his own mother. Several teachers have used graduation 
day to further the food mission, for on this day there was no trouble in 
getting both mothers and fathers, who were invited to visit the kitchen 
after the exercises. One teacher closed her door when the room was 
filled and gave a five minute talk. She says, ‘‘The crowd outside 
waited, sure they were missing something,” and reports that 240 moth- 
ers and fathers listened to her litle talks. 

When the schools were having peace pageants, there was an unusual 
opportunity for food meetings. Numbers of parents visited the schools 
and were asked to visit the kitchens before leaving, and, once there, 
the cooking teacher seized the opportunity to talk on the kind of food 
needed by their children. 

There has been fine coéperation between school nurses and cooking 
teachers. Joint meetings have been held at which mothers were en- 
couraged to cook typical dishes, and this type of meeting furnished a 
social element as it gave opportunity for friendly discussion of the work 
in hand. Sometimes the children cooked meals while mothers looked 
on; this always begets a lively interest, for mothers like to see their 
children do things. Parents’ organizations have been helpful in this 
work. They have conducted food meetings at which the domestic 
science teachers have had the program. One such organization fur- 
nished scales to the school and planned with the principal for regular 
meetings for the discussion of malnutrition. 
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The Child Health reels furnished by the Government have made pos- 
sible the advertisement of a “movie” for parents’ meetings, and this is 
usually a drawing card. 

At Mothers’ meetings, in the past, it has been a very general custom 
to have tea and crackers or some simple cake. We find now in a number 
of reports sent us that corn and potato chowder is becoming the typical 
refreshment offered. 

Effort has not been confined to schools in which home economics is 
taught. Very successful meetings have been held in other schools, due 
in a large measure to the interest shown by the principals. 

We are looking for greater results this year. 
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STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
HOME ECONOMICS DAY 


MAIDA JOHNSON 
Iowa State College 


Home Economics day! Girls at Iowa State College had their long- 
cherished dreams come true when the deans set aside half a day for a 
department celebration. 

Of course the “Ags” and Engineers had always called on the girls for 
help in their campfires, carnivals, and St. Patrick’s day celebrations, but 
never before had the girls had a chance to run such an affair themselves. 

Immediately every home economics student in school set out to make 
plans for the day which would insure its success and a granting of a day 
every year for this purpose. The home economics building became a 
buzzing, busy place, all toward the same end—a truly successful 
“H. Ec” day. 

A tag day was held on which tags were sold for a small sum to all who 
wanted to come; the money to cover the expenses for the day. 

On the appointed day the whole college started out to satisfy its curi- 
osity—particularly the men, for they were rather skeptical as to any- 
thing the girls might manage. 

Strong armed police women, decked out in regular “cop” coats, stars, 
and clubs, guarded the right of way and kept the “mob” on a move 
around a designated route. 

In the first room were samples of art work and two small rooms cur- 
tained off. One, as a shining example of what a room should be, was 
beautifully decorated according to all rules of color, proportion, and order. 
The other was most interesting, being the faithful reproduction of the 
usual college girl’s room—decorated wonderfully with dance programs, 
life-size men’s pictures, and drapes, pincushions, and couch covers of 
varied hues. 

The next room showed the development of cooking equipment, from 
the mortar and pestle to the most modern of electric outfits. Girls 
dressed to suit the different periods demonstrated the different utensils. 
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Told to “keep moving please” we wandered on to see the development 
of clothing. Here were models decked out in dresses of every period from 
the dress of leaves to the extreme 1920 gown. 

After viewing all these things we then pushed onward—literally pushed 
and were pushed—and soon we were to discover the reason, for on the 
floor above was food. Real home economics food—sandwiches, coffee, 
individual mince pies topped with ice cream, and popcorn balls. When 
these booths were reached even the most critical succumbed and pro- 
nounced the day a success. 

While all this was going on in the home economics building, there was 
a continuous program being put on by the girls’ physical culture depart- 
ment. Three special features were put on during the afternoon in the 
girls’ gymnasium, the tags admitting the holder to only one of the three. 
Baseball, volley ball, and basket ball games were played between picked 
teams. The enthusiasm over these events exceeded all bounds. 

Over in the art studios were special exhibits prepared by the art de- 
partment. Here the applied design and houseplanning classes displayed 
their work. 

In the evening two shows of vaudeville were staged by the actresses 
among the “H. Ec” students. Clever and original stunts won the 
wholehearted approval of the two packed houses which viewed them. 

The work of the day was divided among the various girls organiza- 
tions on the campus. The Home Economics Club was in charge, while 
Omicron Nu, Theta Sigma Phi, Mortar Board, and Jack O’Lantern had 
their duties. 

Needless to say, hereafter, ““H.Ec” day will be an annual affair. 


ANSWER THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL, ,November 11, 
Armistice Day, to November 25, Thanksgiving. 


FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


THE USE OF MALTOSE SIRUP FOR CANDY MAKING 


Successful use of maltose sirup as a substitute for a part of the sugar 
used in the manufacture of ice cream and certain soft drinks, and in 
candy making, has been demonstrated by experiments by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture. Experi- 
ments in the use of maltose sirup in canning fruits and vegetables are 
now under way. 

Maltose sirup is prepared usually from corn, but sometimes from rice, 
by the action of a small proportion of barley malt. For the reason, 
however, that the process necessary for its manufacture calls for the 
use of expensive equipment which is not available in the home, it has not 
been found possible to make this product successfully on a small scale on 
the farm or in the home. A number of large manufacturers are now 
supplying maltose sirup to commercial bakers, confectioners, and soft 
drink manufacturers. Certain manufacturers have already placed mal- 
tose sirup upon the retail market in small packages for the use of the 
housewife and it is anticipated that the sirup will be more generally 
available to the retail trade in the near future. 

Much of the information on the use of maltose sirup in candy making 
is not yet ready for publication, but a few of the recipes developed by 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture follow: 

Candy Squares. Sugar, 11 ounces; maltose sirup, 4 ounces; water, 
6-7 tablespoonfuls. 

Put the sugar, water, and sirup in asmall saucepan of twice the capac- 
ity apparently required for the mixture; stir over the fire and boil to 
“soft ball’? (238°F.); remove from the fire, let stand for 5 minutes; then 
stir and cream by rubbing the sirup against the inside of the kettle with 
a wooden paddle. (An 8-inch paddle is a good size to protect the hand 
from burns.) During this operation the batch can be colored and flav- 
ored to suit. After about 5 to 7 minutes’ stirring and creaming the 
batch will appear milky and creamy, when it should be poured out on 
greased or waxed paper laid on wood, the paper being confined with strips 
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or bars of wood, or other material, to make a space 5 by 10 inches. Let 
the batch stand till set; scratch with the point of a knife in squares, and 
break apart when cold. The customary flavors are: mint, white; win- 
tergreen, pink; lemon, yellow; orange, orange; chocolate. A few drops 
of flavor is generally sufficient. For chocolate, shave 1 ounce bitter choco- 
late and add after the candy has boiled. 

Cocoanut kisses. Sugar, 8 ounces; maltose sirup, 3 ounces; water, 6 
tablespoonfuls; cocoanut (dried), 3 ounces (dried cocoanut moistened 
with 3 teaspoonfuls of water). 

Boil sugar, water and sirup to soft ball (240°F.), remove from fire, 
let stand for 5 minutes, then stir and cream for 4 minutes; add cocoa- 
nut and desired flavor and color; continue creaming until batch gets 
thick and mushy, when it can be poured and treated like the candy 
squares, or get the batch quite stiff and spoon out in kisses, about the 
size of one’s thumb, on waxed or greased paper laid on wood. Customary 
flavors and colors are: vanilla, white; strawberry, pink; chocolate. For 
the chocolate kisses add one ounce of bitter or baking chocolate. 

Molasses kisses. Molasses, 6 ounces; maltose sirup, 6 ounces; butter, 
1 ounce. 

Stir and boil to hard ball (254°F.); test as for caramels; pour on greased 
cold slab or pan; when firm enough to handle, add teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract and pull till light and fluffy (on hook, large nail, or spike); when 
well pulled spin or stretch in sticks about as thick as one’s thumb, cut in 
pieces with scissors and wrap each piece in waxed paper. Corn starch, 
flour, or 4X sugar will prevent candy from sticking to hands or table. 

Caramels. Sugar, 8 ounces; maltose sirup, 11 ounces; evaporated 
milk or cream, 11 ounces; butter, 3 ounces. 

Dissolve sugar and sirup in one-third of the milk over the fire; boil, 
stirring continuously until batch becomes thick; add more milk, cook 
again until thick, and repeat until all the milk is used; add butter. 
When the batch appears very thick or stiff, remove from fire, and test 
by spreading a teaspoonful on a greased cold plate or by dropping in 
cold water. When ready to pour, the batch, on testing, should be very 
stiff yet easily chewable; if too soft, boil a little longer; if too hard stir 
a little milk or water into it. When the right degree of stiffness is 
obtained add vanilla, mix, and pour on a greased cold slab or pan and 
set in a cool, dry place. When cold, the candy can be cut with knife or 
scissors into pieces and wrapped in waxed paper. Nut meats or bitter 
chocolate (2 to 3 ounces) may be added with the vanilla. 
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It is best to use a good-sized paddle, 10 to 12 inches long, in order to 
prevent burns from the foaming and spattering while the candy is 
cooking. 

Salt water taffy kisses. Sugar, 2 ounces; maltose sirup, 8 ounces; 
butter, 1 ounce; water, 2 tablespoonfuls; pinch of salt. 

Boil sugar, water and sirup to hard ball, stirring sufficiently to prevent 
scorching; add and stir in salt and butter; test as for caramels; pour on 
greased, cold slab or pan; finish like the molasses kisses. 

This candy can be made any color and flavor by adding coloring and 
flavoring just before or during pulling. 

For chocolate kisses add 1} ounces bitter chocolate. 


THE VALUE OF AN ALLOWANCE 


The following statement of the child’s point of view in regard to an allow- 
ance was wrillen by a high school sophomore in Wisconsin as reported in 
““Homemaking in Wisconsin.” Parents should read it with care.— 
THe Eprror. 

A child likes to have some spending money that is really his own. 
He likes to know that it is his to spend as he will, and that he may save 
some of it if he can, and so start a bank account of hisown. The child’s 
parents may furnish a means of gratifying this desire by giving him an 
allowance. 

The allowance may be given weekly or monthly, whichever way seems 
better. If the allowance is a small one, it must not be expected, of 
course, to cover the child’s clothing expenses, but only to cover the 
school and miscellaneous expenses. 

The value of an allowance is great. It teaches the child to carefully 
manage his finances, and not to go beyond his means. He knows that 
when his allowance is gone, he can have no more, until the next ‘“‘pay 
day” comes. He, alone, will be responsible for the way he spends his 
money, and the parents should advise him not to spend it foolishly. 
Another benefit derived from an allowance is that the child will appre- 
ciate the value of money, and should then learn to spend it wisely. He 
will probably try to save a little of his allowance every week, to put into 
the bank, and this is a habit which should be encouraged, as it teaches 
him to make provision for the future.—Helen Wind. 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
NORMAN S, RANKIN 


Based upon the figures of the Labor Gazelle of Ottawa a comparative 
chart of the cost of living in the fourteen principal cities of Canada 
has been prepared by the Vancouver Sun, which furnishes a very inter- 
esting record. After careful computation the average family is taken 
to consist of five persons, and the weekly family budget includes meats, 
groceries, fuel and light, clothing and rent. Following is a list of cities 
in their order of high prices: Regina, St. John, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Calgary, Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Westminster. 

For the families studied, rent in 1919 was highest in Regina, with an 
average of $8.08 per week, and lowest in St. John, with $3.46. The 
largest increase in rent during the period was in the city of Vic- 
toria where the weekly amount rose from $3.23 to $4.61, or $1.38. 
Halifax rose $1.15, Toronto 0.92, Westminster, 0.82, St. John, 0.46, 
and Hamilton, 0.30. Other cities remained the same with the excep- 
tion of Ottawa which registered the only drop, one of 0.23. 

Fuel and light were highest in Regina, where they formed an average 
item of $3.43 in the family’s weekly expenditure, and lowest in Cal- 
gary amounting to the sum of $2.09 per week. The average increase 
throughout the fourteen cities was 42 cents. The only drop in ex- 
penses of this kind was one of 13 cents in Hamilton, where this item 
in the weekly account fell from $3.51 in 1918 to $3.38 in 1919. 

The grocery bill in 1919 came highest in Victoria with an item of 
$10.23 in the family weekly account, though Halifax ran a close second 
with $10.14. Groceries were apparently lowest in Hamilton, with 
$8.09 only being deducted each week from the family income for the 
grocery bill. The average increase in the cost of groceries per week 
over the fourteen cities was nearly 65 cents, the highest increase being 
$1.30 in Winnipeg and the lowest 41 cents in Calgary. Halifax and 
Victoria also saw increases of more than a dollar in this item. 

The weekly family expenditure for the items given ranged, in 1918, 
from a minimum of $19.17 in Victoria to a maximum of $26.49 in 
Regina, and in 1919, from a minimum of $21.85 in Westminster to a 
maximum of $28.55 in Regina. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME 


The Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore has conducted a 
class in chorus singing for children, meeting each Saturday morning dur- 
ing several seasons. ‘The spontaneity and joy of the children who flock 
to this class and the fact that many who show some talent and can give 
more time are found in the advanced class the next year are evidence of 
the success of the plan. Mrs. Henrietta Baker Lowe, the instructor, in 
a talk before the Child Welfare Club, suggested the following ways in 
which the musical taste of children might be developed, and gave a 
valuable bibliography. 

Have a musical “grace” at meals. Sing a musical good night ‘‘ round.” 
Give musical books and books on music for presents. 

Let the elders set the example of singing everywhere, especially while 
busy about the house. Let the elders discuss music, go to the music store 
and buy music and records. 

Have the children learn new songs beautifully for surprises. Encourf- 
age the older children to teach new songs to the younger. 

Have the several members of the family study different instruments 
so as to make a family ensemble. 

Sing at picnics and while walking. Use singing games for the younger 
children. 

Have a talking machine with good records. Sing softly with talking 
machine with a good voice record. 

See that children sing what they have learned at school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


I. For singing to young children and for children to learn: 

Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. Elliott, 50 cents. 

Songs for a Little Child’s Day. Eleanor Smith. Milton Bradley Co. $1.50. 

Records. Mother Goose, Victor No. 17004; Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, No» 17937, 85 
cents; Lilts and Lyrics, No. 17686, 85 cents. Sing softly, pitch high, sing rhyth- 
mically and rather fast. 

Marching and Free Movement: 
Rhythm and Action. Norton. Oliver Ditson, $1.00. 
Records. Victor 18216 and 64201. March, hop, run, skip, fly, just as music sug- 

gests. 

Singing Games. 
Children’s Old and New Singing Games. Mari Hofer. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 
Record. Mulberry Bush, 17104 (see above). 


*A list of books, records, and suggestions has been compiled and will be mimeographed 
for distribution. If 100 people want it, it can be done at little cost, five cents a copy 
probably. Write to Mrs. Lowe at the Peabody Conservatory. 
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II. Songs for older children to sing: 

Grammar School Song Book. Farnsworth. Scribner & Co., 75 cents. 

Songs of Camp Fire Girls. Neidlinger. Camp Fire Outfitting Co., 32 W. 24th 
St., N. Y., 25 cents. 

Songs for Beginning Alto (Records on request). Congdon Primer No. IV.—Charles 
H. Congdon, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. Let mother or older friends at first sing the 
alto, with children singing soprano softly so as to hear both voices. 

Boy Scouts Book. C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 

III. Songs for the family (children singing choruses and easy parts). 

Twice 55 Songs. C. C. Birchard & Co. Buy a half-dozen so that each person has 
one. 

Songs with Violin. Half Dollar Series. Ditson & Co. 

Hymnals for American Youth. Century Co. 

Children’s Hymnal. Eleanor Smith. American Book Co. 

College Songs. Ditson & Co. 

Sample Records: 

89093 Fiddle and I, $2.00 

45064 Spring Song, $1.00 > From songs with violin. 
17532 Six Songs, $0.85 

45135 (2 songs) $1.00 

45114 (2 songs) $1.00 

Community Singing Records (see Victor Catalog) are good accompaniments to sing 
with. There are five records containing from 2 to 4 songs—each 85 cents. The 
music is in “Twice 55 Songs.” 

See also Boola Song (16860)—85 cents. 
IV. Family music collections and books about music: 

Family music book. Schirmer, $2.50. 

Half Dollar Series (collections of all kinds). Ditson. 

Home Circle (collections of all kinds). Fischer. 

Books of Musical Knowledge. Elson. Houghton Mifflin, $3.50 

Making the Family Musica!. Farnsworth. Macmillan. 


From, buttoning shoes to washing dishes, there is an easy and an awk- 
ward way of doing all work. Recent experiments made by the Office of 
Home Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture show 
that the easy way actually saves energy. 

It was found in the homely everyday task of dish washing that, when 
a woman washed dishes on a table so low that she was obliged to bend 
over, her energy output was 30 calories per hour. Washing dishes on 
a table that was a little too high for comfort required 25 calories per 
hour, while only 21 calories were used when the working surface was 


of the right height. 


EDITORIAL 


The Textile Section contributed the following papers and reports 
as part of the program of the meeting of the Association at Colorado 
Springs. 

Miriam Birdseye, chairman of the standardization committee, pre- 
sented the general plan made by this committee and a review of the 
excellent work accomplished by them during the year, including the 
large scale test for silk (petticoats made of standardized silk), the small 
piece of silk test, cotton and serge testing, and the purchasing habits 
questionnaires. 

Paul T. Cherington, of Boston, discussed textile legislation, includ- 
ing the five textile bills introduced in the last Congress; the present pow- 
ers of the Federal Trade Commission to protect the consumer; state laws, 
now operative, affecting textiles; the type of legislation needed and rea- 
sons for needing it; and how home economics women can help with textile 
legislation. 

A discussion of coéperation between the textile laboratory and the 
mercantile world was presented by Grace Denny of the University of 
Washington. 

Ethel Phelps of the University of Minnesota gave the report of a 
study of clothing purchasing habits. 

The need of teaching design in home economics was presented by 
Virginia Alexander of the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

A discussion of short cuts in teaching clothing, by Celestine Schmidt, 
was illustrated with lantern slides. 

A paper on the conduction of heat by textile fibers and the relative 
rate of absorption, and the rate of evaporation of water, was presented 
by Florence Caton of the University of Missouri. 

A report from the committee on research on textiles was presented by 
Mabel Trilling of the University of Chicago, chairman. The mono- 
graph on analysis of home economics texts and courses of study will be 
available as soon as arrangements can be made for printing. Several 
interesting topics were announced on which research work is at present 


being done. 
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A report of the committee asking coéperation of moving picture pro- 
ducers, in improving the quality of home interiors, was sent by Florence 
Winchell of the Lincoln School, New York City, chairman. It was 
decided to ask Miss Winchell to continue this work and to report further 
progress at the next annual meeting. 

Lillian Peek, State Supervisor of Home Economics, Texas, reported 
a summary of a girls’ clothing contest, successfully carried out in Texas, 
in connection with which it was possible to establish a demand for shoes 
with sensible heels for school wear. 

Work for the coming year as outlined by the Section, includes an 
effort to establish coéperation with merchants in furthering textile 
standardization, and the continuation of some unfinished work started 
by the standardization committee during the past year. 

The officers for the coming year are: Chairman, Lillian Peek, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Austin, Texas; Secretary, Ethel Phelps, 
University of Minnesota. 

EtHet L. PHELPs, 
Secretary, Textile Section. 


THE OPEN FORUM 


To the Editor of the JouRNAL: 

As a grateful reader of Mrs. Max West’s valuable and timely article 
in the August number of the JouRNAL, I desire publicly to thank her for 
bringing into the open, with so much tact, a matter of national impor- 
tance. The question she asks in “If Not, Why Not,” may, it seems to 
me, be summarized under three heads: What is the real purpose of 
education? Should that part of it carried on in schools and colleges 
be identical for the sexes? For what reason, at the present moment, 
are young people crowding into colleges and universities? In submitting 
these questions for our consideration Mrs. West illuminates them 
with many suggestive comments, to which I venture to offer a modest 
contribution, in the hope of arousing a discussion which shall result in 
a well considered, productive revision of some existing and outworn 
conventions. 

The whole matter seems to me primarily to depend upon the correct 
adjustment of certain values, to which an essential preliminary is the 
training of public opinion to a better balanced comprehension of their 
relative worth. 
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First, must come the realization that education is a tripartite process 
(body-mind-spirit), life long, and continuous. 

Second, to this must be linked the conviction that, as home and social 
life are more potent as character forming influences than are teachers, 
schools, or colleges, preparation for their right conduct and direction 
must constitute an important element in any educational curriculum. 

Third, the fact must be grasped that the real purpose of education is 
not book learning or dollar earning, but the balanced development of 
each individual, organized training in the light of the world’s experience 
in the control of self and of environment and in respect for the rights of 
others. The tendency for years past has been to foster an unbalanced 
curriculum in schools and colleges, unduly concentrated on “‘bread and 
butter” ends (under multiple disguises it is true), and to overlook the 
essential counterpoise which is found in the study of rightful conditions 
of domestic and social life, in the absence of which successful bread earn- 
ing suffers a serious and too often fatal handicap. An ill balanced 
curriculum results, of course, in an ill balanced product. Individualism 
is exaggerated and yet coexists with an almost morbid gregariousness. 
Individual independence (miscalled liberty) is quaintly coupled with 
dependence upon “crowd” conditions and slavery to public opinion. 
The attainment of “civic worth,” in its turn dependent largely on home 
standards, should be the ultimate aim of educational institutions, but, 
so much confused are educational values today, that self advancement 
by means of financial independence counts for more in the eyes of the 
masses. Hence the anxiety felt by the thoughtful as to whether ade- 
quate opportunities to correct this misapprehension by those who scheme 
the curriculum are offered to the adolescent population who crowd col- 
lege class rooms. 

To what degree the real purpose of education is ignored by the aver- 
age parent is well brought out by Mrs. West, when she refers to 
the handing over, at five years of age, to “young girls, irresponsible, 
inexperienced, untrained,” those little bundles of unsolidified habits, our 
future citizens in the making. If to understand and respect the rights 
of others be a primary object of education, it is obvious that so far it 
has not been attained; or the rights of these children would be respected 
in this among other matters of enduring importance. To right this 
wrong calls for a readjustment of values by means of a truer conception 
of human development and its needs, to which greater prominence 
ought to be given in college courses. Perhaps the recent rapid growth 
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of interest in child welfare will result in the revision of existing text 
books of anatomy and physiology; so that the conventional, ageless, 
sexless presentation of their subject matter may give place to new edi- 
tions, in which a recital of the numerous subtle divergencies which dis- 
tinguish the mature male and female bodies may be preceded by a 
review of the widely different and ever changing tissues and proportions 
of the infant and child. Such knowledge floods with light existing 
problems of child life in home and school, and thereby emphasizes the 
importance of parents as the nation’s most numerous and influential 
educational agents. A further result would also surely be a wider dif- 
ferentiation in the educational curriculum of boys and girls after ten 
years of age. 

A careful study of the play interests of school children, which I car- 
ried out some years ago, brought me convincing but unforeseen evidence 
of the ever increasing differentiation of interests and of attitude towards 
environment which occurs in boys and girls after the fifth or sixth year, 
in more marked degree with each succeeding year. I gravely question 
whether the tradition of coeducation makes adequate allowances for the 
development of such normal divergencies of powers and _ interests. 
The male and female organisms are complementary to each other; to 
dovetail their parts into a compact whole calls, not for uniformity in 
development, but for intelligent diversity. It was essential for women 
to prove, during their struggle to regain the right of equal educational 
opportunities with men,-that they could follow the same college courses 
and attain to the same degree standards as their brothers. Happily, 
having proved their case, this demonstration is no longer necessary. 
But women, being the most conservative element in the world, are slow 
to perceive this fact, and the majority of the favored few to attain to 
college advantages seem content either to follow courses schemed to 
equip men for their various careers or merely to utilize freshman and 
sophomore work, designed for such ends, as more or less unsatisfactory 
bases for their own special callings. This undignified position of “hang- 
ers on’’ is detrimental alike to the race and to the individual; to the race, 
because it detracts from the dignity and enormous influence of woman’s 
share in national well-being and her powerful claim to have every con- 
ceivable assistance in preparation to fulfill her national duties; to the 
individual because at this stage of her development a girl is liable to 
hold in low esteem the relatively few courses conventionally offered to 
women only and to consider as of poor quality the special studies con- 
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cerned with that vast, comprehensible, and highly exacting subject— 
the right care of human life in the home. The inevitable monotony and 
usually solitary methods of its domestic practice do not appeal to that 
common type today which finds stimulus only in company and pleasure 
outside the home circle. 

I cannot but believe that were the fundamental importance of all 
branches of home economics once grasped (I here refer to its many ex- 
pressions in trade and municipal undertakings as well as in the home), 
its future exponents would be offered the amplest opportunities for its 
study in every institution for higher education; and courses in chemistry, 
physics, biology, sociology, and so forth, organised for students of agri- 
culture or engineering, would not be considered abundantly adequate 
for the ‘‘moulders of men” in the nation’s homes. ‘The records of his- 
tory afford a wealth of sound evidence that the quality of human life 
and the character of the homes in which it is reared and maintained 
underlie every international struggle, as well as every local industrial 
crisis or social problem. 

The causes for the unpopularity of homemaking, reflected in these 
condoned conditions are too numerous and intricate to analyze here and 
now. ‘The obscurity in which the homemakers’ enormous economic 
worth to the nation is involved bulks largely among these. The census 
classes them as unemployed, a dire sarcasm in truth, yet shared by 
the vast majority of the population. The position of “hired help” is 
still encumbered by feudal tradition; the whole question of house service 
is a tangle of economic origin, which women, the victims, whether as 
served or server, are too cowardly to unravel, and merely bewail what 
their own inertia is content to countenance. Why do not the leaders 
of the Home Economics Movement “grasp the nettle” and weave it 
into the mantle which shall neutralize the spite of the malignant fairy 
godmother of discord and strife through the readjustment of fake values? 
Incidentally | am convinced our whole presentation of home economics 
must be far more from the sociological side than hitherto; and in all 
courses in sociology there should be more attention given to the wide- 
reaching influences on national health and industrial prosperity of 
women’s exacting duties and economic contributions in the home. Apart 
from the intelligent coéperation of men, women’s burdens of natiotyal 
responsibilities in matters domestic become unbearable; and therein lies 
another reason for the growing eagerness of our girls to pursue less onerous 
callings. 
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Here I shall be reminded of the right of all women to qualify in some 
self supporting calling and of the diversities of human gifts, which with 
equal justice, demand special training for their highest development. 
My recognition of both claims is as sympathetic as it is whole-hearted. 
Civilization itself depends upon the skilled contributions of every form 
of human capacity, apart from the unwholesome social and economic 
conditions which exist where a nation’s women folk are condemned to a 
life of crippling dependence on the earnings of one section of the com- 
munity. It is just here that the problem propounded for us by Mrs. 
West, appals us by its myriad ramifications. Are we therefore down- 
hearted as to its solution? No—emphatically no. Let us start in at 
once—some of us—to formulate it first; seek out and classify its sources; 
then carefully consider their best form of removal; finally, present our 
case to the presidents of colleges and universities so that, with the 
strength of their coéperation, we may appeal to the public for its indis- 
pensable aid in that readjustment of values which shall recognize that 
the uplift and betterment of human life is the real aim of education. 

Essential as it is to earn a living and important as it is to equip the 
youth of a nation for this purpose, the living will lack satisfaction unless 
the quality of the livers be Al. This quality depends on home stand- 
ards; a C 3 population is the product of C3 homes. To attain the A 1 
standard, our girls, who are the coming administrators of home life, 
need the best training our best colleges can afford in the sciences and arts 
upon which domestic crafts are supported; the process of effective prepa- 
ration abounds in opportunities for ‘“‘brain stretching’’ as well as for 
individual development along a wide variety of lines. It only remains 
for us who believe to shake off our inertia, our tacit acceptance of what 
is, and give ourselves no rest until we have materialized the “what might 
be.” It is not for economic competition with their brothers that we 
urge girls to attend college; it is not for immediate economic independ- 
ence and relief from the restraints of the family circle that the doors of 
our universities have been thrown open to them; but to afford them 
rightful opportunities for self development on the one hand and of 
essential equipment for their highly dignified national responsibilities 
on the other. If their ideals are faulty, if their sense of values is defec- 
tive, let us ask ourselves with whom does the fault lie, under whose influ- 


ence did their sense of relative values develop? 
ALICE RAVENHILL. 


BOOKS AND 


The American Home Diet. By E. V. Mc- 
and Nina Srmmonps. Detroit, 
Mich.: Frederick C. Mathews Co., 1920, 
pp. 237. $3.50. 

The authors’ aim in this book is to present 
in non-technical language’ for the housewife 
the modern theories of nutrition. In Part I 
considerable space has been given to a de- 
scription of the results of faulty diets as 
observed in animal experimentation and in 
human nutrition. Reasons are given “for 
the superiority of certain combinations of 
foods over others” and evidence offered 
“that the regular use of proper combinations 
of our common foodstuffs is the keynote to 
the successful feeding of the family.” It is 
this definite and easily understood state- 
ment of the senior author’s theories of diet 
that has made them so widely accepted. 

One chapter is given to the discussion of 
the “Dietary Properties of the More Impor- 
tant American Foodstuffs.” Another chap- 
ter, ‘‘ Dangerous Foods and the Care of Food 
in the Home,” includes such subjects as 
mushroom poisoning, oxalic acid in plants, 
sources of food infection, care of milk, im- 
pure water, botulism, canned milk and milk 
powders, dangers from raw food, safety and 
esthetic standards in food. 

Special consideration is given to the feed- 
ing of young children, pregnant women, and 
nursing mothers. 

Part II of the book contains menus for 
365 days of the year. Illustrations are also 
given of menus unsatisfactory for the pro- 
motion of health and of ways of modifying 
these by the addition of “protective foods— 
milk, eggs, and leafy vegetables.” It might 
be questioned whether some of the changes 
suggested in the menus are necessary. For 
example, would ‘the small amounts of milk 
and egg added when salmon croquettes are 
served instead of plain canned salmon give 
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an increase in food value commensurate 
with the labor involved? Would not the 
cream of corn soup served in the same meal 
be sufficient, especially if served in generous 
portions? 

The following of such a schedule of menus 
would probably be inconvenient in most 
households. It would seem that a state- 
ment of the approximate amounts of “pro- 
tective foods” deemed necessary would be 
even more helpful than the menus. If the 
ordinary practice of serving small portions 
of the vegetables and salads were followed, 
even the use of these menus might not pro- 
vide a satisfactory diet. 

The statement that there is “no danger 
that a normal person in health will fail to 
eat enough where food is available and pre- 
sented in an attractive form” is not true in 
the case of many children, as the mothers 
well know. It sometimes requires much 
patience and ingenuity to teach children to 
eat vegetables, and even to drink milk. Fre- 
quently, if left to themselves, they would 
eat too little. 

The book will be exceedingly valuable to 
housewives and to those who are interested 
in giving popular instruction in the selection 
of food. The material is presented in a 
simple, definite, and interesting manner. 

EvizaBeTH W. MILLER. 


Dietetics for High Schools. By FLORENCE 
AND Lucy H. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1920, pp. 
201. 

This book is a distinct contribution to the 
very small group of elementary textbooks in 
nutrition. It is unique in being the first 
book to give a scientific presentation of die- 
tetics especially for high school students. It 
contains a clear and concise description of 
“our dependence on food” (Chapter I); “a 
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standard for measuring food—the calorie” 
(Chapter ITI); and discusses very simply and 
practically energy requirements in general 
and the sources and functions of proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates, mineral elements, and 
vitamines (Chapters III-V). Adjustment of 
diet to different ages and conditions is pre- 
sented under the general heading Feeding 
the Irving Family, which consists, besides 
father and mother, of a baby a year old, 
three boys aged three, seven, and sixteen 
years, respectively, and two girls, one ten 
and one fourteen years old. These children’s 
individual needs furnish the keynote for 
separate chapters on Food for the Baby; 
Food for Children from One to Five Years 
of Age; Food for School Children and Adults. 
Planning the meals for the whole family is 
presented as Mrs. Irving’s problem, which 
involves the market order and general econ- 
omy in buying food. The appendix includes 
Diet for Abnormal Conditions (a section 
better omitted from a book of this type) 
and a few brief tables of food values. 

The work is accurate and up-to-date. The 
points are supported and illustrated by suit- 
able tables and charts in such number as to 
constitute a unique feature of a beginner’s 
book in nutrition. Through these the quan- 
titative aspects of nutritional problems are 
fully emphasized and a distinctly scientific 
attitude maintained. Some of the tables 
(e. g., pages 57, 92, 116 and 117) are rather 
complicated, and will require careful treat- 
ment by teachers to secure their interpreta- 
tion and use by the student. Practical 
problems to be assigned to students are lib- 
erally interspersed throughout the text and 
a few carefully selected reading references 
are given at the end of each chapter. 

This book is designed for serious study 
and depends upon this intensive work for 
its interest. The “popular’’ feature of the 
Irving family does not mitigate the fact that 
the book, taken as a whole, is technical and 
leaves the teacher abundant opportunity to 
furnish illustration and inspiration. One 
specially commendable feature is the fact 
that it may be used quite as appropriately as 
a textbook for boys as for girls. 

Mary Swartz Rose, 
Teachers College. 
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Mother and Child. Vol. 1, No. 1, June, 
1920. Published by the American Child 
Hygiene Association, 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. $2.00 a year; 25 cents a 
copy. 

This new magazine, concerned with the 
health of the mother and child, is of interest 
to all home economics workers. Its purpose 
is to present information on what is being 
done on special needs and problems in the 
field of child hygiene. 

The articles in the first number include: 
Supervising the Child of Pre-School Age, 
Robert D. Curtis, M.D.; A Fairy Health 
Teacher, Mrs. John Collier; Neo-Natal 
Mortality, Sir Arthur Newsholme, M.D.; 
Pre-Natal Clinics in Paris, Fred L. Adair, 
M.D. 


Financial Record Book. By Mary GEARING 
AND Epyrue P. Hersuey. Published by 
the University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
1919. 

This home account book gives a form 
which provides for a completely classified 
and itemized record of the income and out-go. 
In order to obtain this end the book is of 
necessity larger and more cumbersome than 
the ordinary household budget and account 
book. 

Instead of the common columnar form of 
classification the record is classified by pages, 
using the following headings: Income; Sav- 
ings; Housing; Operating Expenses; Food; 
Clothing; Health; Donations; Education; 
Recreation; Incidentals; and Summaries. 
Each page has columnar divisions to take 
care of subdivisions and items. 

The book has the advantage of being loose 
leaved. By discarding parts of the book, 
the keeping of the details of expenditure may 
be eliminated and only the more general 
summaries used. The book is flexible and 
can be adapted to the needs of various kinds 
of households, but the question always arises 
as to how much time the busy housewife can 
give or will give to making these adaptations. 
The book is most usable; it is not complex 
and it can be made to meet the needs of 
almost all households. 


Saran J. MacLeop. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A Health Campaign Launched. In the 
fall of 1919 the girls of the Home Economics 
Department of the Southeastern High 
School, Detroit, Mich., became interested in 
the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund. 

In order to send a contribution to the 
fund the Home Economics Department 
served two teas, had a candy sale, and made 
pies and orange marmalade, raising $34.77. 
Out of this they bought a large sepia picture 
of Mrs. Richards, and contributed the rest 
to the fund. 

In April, 1920, the advanced home science 
class voted to organize a club called the 
Ellen H. Richards Club. This is a service 
club to the school, like the Hi. Y. clubs of 
boys. The girls are living up to their motto 
“Eugenics and Euthenics”—right living and 
right thinking. During the week of June 7 
to 11 they carried on a health campaign, with 
the aid of Charlotte Keen, faculty advisor, 
and the honorary members, Doris Jean 
Holloway and Mr. Corns, principal of South- 
eastern High School. 

A number of charts and posters, collected 
from New York, Chicago, and Detroit, were 
displayed in the various grade rooms and 
corridors. The girls changed them around 
daily so that the pupils could see all of 
them. The subjects of these charts were: 
“Increased Use of Dairy Products,” “ Proper 
Food Combination,” “ Regularity of Meals,” 
“Sleep,” “Care of the Teeth,” “Posture,” 
and “Flies.” 

The club girls—Rachel Bailey, Dorothy 
_ Brown, Marjorie Feucht, Althea Gordon, 

Alice Harley, Georgia Kephart, Winifred 
Reid, and Florence Wixson—gave talks to 
advertise the campaign in their respective 
grade rooms. 

Club luncheons were made from the week’s 
daily menus obtained from the cafeteria 
and placed on the boards daily. 


Something new was planned for each day. 
The first day opened with an exhibit in the 
cafeteria of a well and a poorly selected 
luncheon from that day’s menu. The fol- 
lowing evening the club gave a movie con- 
sisting of two reels of pictures with health 
suggestions and also a Vivian Martin pic- 
ture. This was attended by the students 
and their parents. A table set for break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner, showing a day’s 
diet for a high school girl was placed in the 
corridor on the third day. The boys re- 
ceived their exhibit of a day’s diet in the 
same manner on the next day. 

For a girl’s “crowning glory” the club 
had an experienced hair dresser come out 
and give a talk and practical demonstration 
on the care of the hair and the dressing of it 
for various shaped faces. 

This is the first campaign of health car- 
ried on in the school and the club is very 
grateful for the cooperation of Mr. Corns, 
the faculty, and the various clubs of the city 
who so kindly helped to make this first ven- 
ture a success. The club is justly proud of 
this achievement and hopes to do bigger 
things in the future. 


The Department of Home Economics 
of the University of Missouri has been 
moved to temporary quarters in four differ- 
ent science buildings on one of the main 
campuses. The new home economics build- 
ing has been started and will be ready by 
September, 1921. 

The regular faculty has been retained for 
this year and the following new members 
have been appointed: Dorothy Amold, 
Instructor in Applied Art, and Frances For- 
bush, Assistant in Trade Dressmaking, who 
were appointed last winter; Bertha Whipple 
who came to us last summer just after receiv- 
ing her M.A. degree from the University of 
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Chicago; Susan Blakey, who has had charge 
of the work at the University of Colorado and 
comes to us this fall as assistant professor. 


The University of Cincinnati is offer- 
ing a new course dealing with the problems 
of sex education that includes a study of 
the function of the home and other social 
institutions. 

Although especially and primarily in- 
tended for teachers, the course is also open 
to other groups, such as advanced students, 
social workers, ministers, leaders of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, persons preparing for Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. positions, recreation 
leaders, and leaders of parent-teachers’ 
groups and mothers’ clubs. 


The University of Maryland offers this 
year a two-year course in addition to the 
regular four-year course in home economics. 

Applicants for this course must be gradu- 
ates of an approved high school. Upon 
completion of the required work they will 
be granted a special diploma and will be 
eligible to receive a teacher’s certificate 
from the State Department of Education, 
entitling the holder to teach home economics 
in the high schools of the state. 

Edna McNaughton, Professor of Home 
Economics Education, is in charge of the 
new course. 


A Home Economics School has been 
established at Campden, Gloucestershire, 
England, by the Ministry of Agriculture, for 
teaching students and housewives how to 
preserve vegetables and fruits. Canning, 
drying, crystallizing, and jam, jelly and 
marmalade making are included, as well as 
methods of brining and pickling and the 
manufacture of pickles, sauces, chutneys, 
and fruit sirups and liqueurs. Two courses 
are offered: one for homemakers and one 
“for commercial purposes; the former lasts 
two weeks, the student being required to 
select the processes in which instruction is 
desired. A charge of £2 10s. ($12.50) is 
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made for tuition and materials. A syllabus 
has been prepared for a teachers’ course, 
which deals with the processes of fermenta- 
tion, decomposition, partial and complete 
sterilization, pasteurization, refrigeration, 
and other similar questions. 


NOTES 


Edith M. Thomas has recently been ap- 
pointed State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics in North Carolina to succeed Edith Coith 
who is now Mrs. George Atkinson of Salis- 
bury, N. C. 


Florence Powdermaker has resigned from 
her position in the School of Hygiene, Johns 
Hopkins University, to become Specialist in 
Nutrition for the State of New Jersey. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission will 
hold a competitive examination for domestic 
science teachers for the Indian Service on 
Nov. 17 and Dec. 15, 1920 For further 
information write to the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


An All-America Conference on Venereal 
Diseases is to be held in Washington, Dec. 
6 to 11, 1920, under the auspices of the U. S. 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and the American Social 
Hygiene Association. The problems of edu- 
cation and of social influences in the contro] 
of disease and in relation to marriage will 
form part of the program. 


The Manchester Guardian of Friday, 
Aug. 13, 1920, reports that the English 
Ministry of Agriculture, with the approval 
of the Treasury, has appointed Dame 
Meriel Talbot, D. B. E., to be Woman 
Adviser to the Ministry. The object of this 
appointment is that the fullest use may be 
made of women’s experience, interest, and 
work in the agricultural and rural life of the 
country. 


